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For “The Friend.” 
The New Zealand Snow-Storm of 1867. 
(Concluded from page 359.) 

“We were all in much better spirits on this 
night, for there were signs of the wind shift- 
ing from south to north-west; and, for the 
frst time in our lives I suppose, we were 
anxiously watching and desiring this change, 
as it was the only chance of saving the thou- 
sands of sheep and lambs we now knew lay 
buried under the smooth white winding-sheet 
ofsnow. Before bedtime we heard the fitful 
gusts we knew so well, and had never before 
hailed with such deep joy and thankfulness. 
Every time I woke the same welcome sound 
of the roaring warm gale met my ears; and 
we were prepared for the pleasant sight, on 
Tuesday morning, of the highest rocks on the 
hill-tops standing out gaunt and bare once 
more. The wind was blowing the snow off 
the hills in clouds like spray, and melting it 
everywhere so rapidly that we began to have 
anew anxiety, for the creeks were rising fast, 
and running in wide, angry-looking rivers 
over the frozen snow on the banks. All im- 
mediate apprehension of starvation, however, 
was removed, for the gentlemen dug a pig out 
of his stye, where he had been warm and com- 
fortable with plenty of straw, and slaughtered 
him ; and in the loft of the stable was found a 
bag of Indian meal for fattening poultry, 
which made excellent cakes of bread. It was 
very nasty having only ice-cold water to drink 
at every meal. I especially missed my tea 
for breakfast; but felt ashamed to grumble, 
for my disagreeables were very light com- 
pared to those of the three gentlemen. From 
morning till night they were wet through, as 
the snow of course melted the moment they 
came indoors. All the first part of the last 
week they used to work out of doors, trying 
to get food and fuel or feeding the horses, in 
the teeth of a bitter wind, with the snow 
driving like powdered glass against their 
smarting hands and faces; and they were as 
cheery and merry as possible through it all, 
trying hard to pretend they were neither 


baie nor cold, when they must have been 
1. 


never had dry clothes on again till they 
changed after dark, when there was no more 
possibility of outdoor work. 

“Wednesday morning broke bright and 
clear for the first time since Sunday week ; 
we actually saw the sun. Although the ‘ nor’- 
wester’ had done so much good for us, and a 
light wind still blew softly from that quarter, 
the snow was yet very deep; but I felt in such 
high spirits that I determined to venture out, 
and equipped myself in a huge pair of F 8 
riding-boots made of kangaroo-skin, well 
greased with weka-oil to keep the wet out. 
These I put on over my own thick boots, but 
my precaution ‘did nought avail,’ for the first 
step I took sank me deep in the snow over 
the tops of my enormous boots. They filled 
immediately, and then merely served to keep 
the snow securely packed round my ankles; 
however, | struggled bravely on, every now 
and then sinking up to my shoulders, and 
having to be hauled out by main force. The 
first thing done was to dig out the dogs, who 
assisted the process by vigorously scratching 
away inside and tunnelling towards us. Poor 
things, how thin they looked, but they were 
quite warm; and after indulging in a long 
drink at the nearest creek, they bounded 
about like mad creatures. The only casual- 
ties in the kennels were two little puppies, 
who were lying cuddled up as if they were 
asleep, but proved to be stiff and cold; and a 
very old but still valuable colly called ‘Gipsy.’ 
She was enduring such agonies from rheuma- 
tism that it was terrible to hear her howls; 
and after trying to relieve her by rubbing, 
taking her into the stable—and in fact doing 
all we could for her—it seemed better and 
kinder to shoot her two days afterwards. 

“We now agreed to venture into the pad- 
dock and see what had happened to the bath- 
ing-place about three hundred yards from the 
house. I don’t think I have told you that the 
creek had been here dammed up with a sod 
wall twelve feet high, and a fine deep and 
broad pond made, which was cleared of weeds 
and grass, and kept entirely for the gentle- 
men to have a plunge and swim at daylight 
of asummer’s morning ; there had been a wide 
trench cut about two feet from the top, so as 
to carry off the water, and hitherto this had 
answered perfectly. The first thing we had 
to do was to walk over the high five-barred 
gate leading into the paddock: just the top- 
most bar was sticking up, but there was not 
a trace of the little garden-gate or of the fence, 
which was quite a low one. We were, how- 
ever, rejoiced to see that on the ridges of the 
sunny downs there were patches, or rather 
streaks, of tussocks visible, and they spread 
in size every moment, for the sun was quite 
warm, and the ‘nor’-wester’ had done much 
towards softening the snow. 








the large gap and washing it still more away. 
Close to this was a very sunny sheltered 
down, or rather hill; and as the snow was 
rapidly melting off its warm sloping sides, we 
agreed to climb it and see if any sheep could 
be discovered, for up to this time there had 
been none seen or heard, though we knew 
several thousand must be on this flat and the 
adjoining ones. 

“As soon as we got to the top the first 
glance showed us a small dusky patch close 
to the edge of one of the deepest and widest 
creeks at the bottom of the paddock ; experi- 
enced eyes saw they were sheep, but to me 
they had not the shape of animals at all, 
though they were quite near enough to be 
seen distinctly. I observed the gentlemen 
exchange looks of alarm, and they said to 
each other some low words, from which I 
gathered that they feared the worst. Before 
we went down to the flat we took a long, 
careful look round, and made out another 
patch, dark by comparison with the snow, 
some two hundred yards lower down the creek, 
but apparently in the water. On the other 
side of the hill the snow seemed to have drifted 
even more deeply, for the long narrow valley 
which lay there presented, as far as we could 
see, one smooth, level snow-field. On the 
dazzling white surface the least fleck shows, 
and I can never forget how beautiful some 
swamp-hens, with their dark blue plumage, 
short, pert, white tails, and long bright legs, 
looked, as they searched slowly along the 
banks of the swollen creek for some traces of 
their former haunts; but every tuft of tohi- 
grass lay bent and buried deep beneath its 
heavy covering. The gentlemen wanted me 
to go home before they attempted to see the 
extent of the disaster, which we all felt must 
be very great ; but I found it impossible to do 
anything but accompany them. I am half 
glad and half sorry now that I was obstinate; 
glad, because I helped a little at a time when 
the least help was precious, and sorry because 
it was really such a horrible sight. Even the 
first glance showed us that, as soon as we got 
near the spot we had observed, we were walk- 
ing on frozen sheep embedded in the snow one 
over the other; but at all events their misery 
had been over some time. It was more hor- 
rible to see the drowning, or just drowned, 
huddled-up ‘ mob’ (as sheep en masse are tech- 
nically called) which had made the dusky 
patch we had noticed from the hill. 

“No one can ever tell how many hundred 
ewes and lambs had taken refuge under the 
high terrace which forms the bank of the 
creek. The snow had soon covered them up, 
but they probably were quite warm and dry 
at first. The terrible mischief was caused by 
the creek rising so rapidly, and, filtering 


“a It took us a|through the snow which it gradually dis- 
Going out of doors at this stage of|long time to get down to where the bathing- solved, drowned them as they stood huddled 


affairs simply meant plunging up to their place had been, for the sod wall was quite| together. Those nearest the edge of the water 


middle in a slush of half-melted snow which 


Wet them thoroughly in a moment; and they'| 


carried away, and there was now only a heap 
of ruin, with a muddy torrent pouring through 


| 


of course went jirst, but we were fortunately 
in time to save a good many, though the liv- 
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ing seemed as nothing compared to the heaps| the sheep were dead. There was a large is- 
of dead. We did not waste a moment in re-|land formed at a bend in the creek, where the 
grets or idleness ; the most experienced of the | water had swept with such fury round a point 
gentlemen said briefly what was to be done,!as to wash the snow and sheep all away to- 
and took his coat off; the other coats and my | gether, till at some little obstacle they began 
little Astrachan jacket were lying by its side|to accumulate in a heap. I counted ninety- 
in an instant, and we all set to work, some-|two dead ewes in one spot, but I did not stay 
times up to our knees in icy water, digging |to count the lambs. We returned to the place 
at the bank of snow above us—if you can call| where we had been digging the day before, 
it digging when we had nothing but our/and set the dogs to hunt in the drifts; wher- 
hands to dig, or rather scratch with. Ob, how/ever they began to scratch we shovelled the 
hot we were in five minutes! the sun beating on |snow away, and were sure to find sheep either 
us, and the reflection from the snow making /dead or nearly so: however, we liberated a 
its rays almost blinding. It was of no use my|good many more. This sort of work con- 
attempting to rescue the sheep, for I could |tinued till the following Saturday, when F-— 
not move them, even when I had seraftled the |returned, having had a most dangerous jour- 
snow away from one. <A sheep, especially iney, as the roads are still blocked up in places 
with its fleece fall of snow, is beyond my small| with snow-drifis; but he was anxious to 
powers: even the lambs I found atremendous|get back, knowing I must have been going 
weight, and it must have been very absurd, |\through ‘hard times.’ He was terribly shock- 
if an idler had been by, to see me, with alittle|/ed at the state of things among the sheep; in 
lamb in my arms, tumbling down at every |Christchurch no definite news had reached 
second step, but still struggling manfully |them from any quarter: all the coaches were 
towards the dry oasis where we put each ani-|stopped and the telegraph wires broken down 
mal as it was dug out. The dear doggies|by the snow. He arrived about mid-day, and, 
helped us beautifully, working so eagerly and |directly after the meal we still called dinner, 
yet so wisely under their master’s eye, as|started off over the hills to my ‘ nest of Cocka- 
patient and gentle with the poor stiffened |toos,’ and brought back some of the men with 
creatures as if they could feel for them. I/|him to help to search for the sheep, and to 
was astonished at the vitality of some of the|skin those that were dead as fast as possible. 
survivors ; if they had been very far back and | He worked himself all day at the skinning— 
not chilled by the water, they were quite|a horrible job; but the fleeces were worth 
lively. The strongest sheep were put across|/something, and soon all the fences, as they 
the stream by the dogs, who were obedient|began to emerge from the snow, were tapes- 
to their master’s finger, and not to be induced |tried with these ghastly skins, and walking 
on any terms to allow the sheep to land a|became most disagreeable, on account of the 
yard to one side of the place on the opposite jevil odors arising every few yards. 

“We forgot all our personal sufferings in 
anxiety about the surviving sheep, and when 
the long-expected dray arrived it seemed a 
small boon compared to the discovery of a 
nice little ‘mob’ feeding tranquilly on a sunny 
spur. It is impossible to estimate our loss 
until the grand muster at shearing, but we 
may set it down at half our flock, and all our 
lambs, or at least 90 per cent. of them. Our 
I would have had what the servants call a/neighbors are all as busy as we are, so no ac- 
‘good cry’ over one little group I laid bare.|curate accounts of their sufferings or losses 
Two fine young ewes were standing leaning} have reached us; but, to judge by appearances, 
against each other in a sloping position like a|the distant ‘back-country’ ranges must have 
tent, frozen and immoveable: between them, |felt the storm more severely even than we 
quite dry, and as lively as a kitten, was a dear/have ; and although the snow did not drift to 
little lamb of about a month old belonging to|such a depth on the plains as with us, or lie 
one ; the lamb of the other lay curled up at|so long on the ground, they suffered just as 
her feet, dead and cold; I really believe they |much,—for the sheep took shelter under the 
had hit upon this way of keeping the other| high river-banks, and the tragedy of the creeks 
alive. A more pathetic sight 1 never beheld.|was enacted on a still larger scale; or they 

“It is needless to say that we were all most drifted along before the first day’s gale till 
dreadfully exhausted by the time the sun went |they came to a wire fence, and there they 
down, and it began to freeze ; nothing but the;were soon covered up, and trampled each 
sheer impossibility of doing anything more|other to death. Not only were sheep, but 
in the hardening snow and approaching dark-| cattle, found dead in hundreds along the fences 
ness made us leave off even then, though we|on the plains. The newspapers give half a 
had not tasted food all day. The gentlemen | million as a rough estimate of the loss among 
took an old ewe, who could not stand, though |the flocks in this province alone. We have 
it was not actually dead, up to the stable and |no rejiable news from other parts of the island, 
killed it, to give the poor dogs a good meal,/only vague rumors of the storm having been 
and then they had to get some more rails off|still more severe in the Province of Otago, 
the stock-yard to cook our own supper of pork| which lies to the south, and would be right 
and maize. jin its track; the only thing which all are 

“The next morning was again bright, with |agreed in saying is, that there never has been 
a warm wind ; so the effect of the night’s frost |such astorm before, for the Maories are strong 
soon disappeared, and we were hard at work |in weather traditions, and though they pro- 
directly after breakfast. Nothing would in-|phesied this one, it is said they have no legend 
duce me to stay at home, but I armed myself|of anything like it ever having happened.” 
with a coal-scoop to dig, and we made our ae 
way to the other ‘mob;’ but, alas there was| Anger previous to meeting, a bad prepa- 
nothing to do in the way of saving life, for all |ration for it. Overseer, oversee thyself. 


bank, but just where they were to go. A| 


good many were swept away, but after six 
hours’ work we counted 1,400 rescued ones 
slowly ‘trailing’ up the low sunny hill I have 
mentioned, and nibbling at the tussocks as 
they went. The proportion of lambs was, of 
course, very small, but the only wonder to me 
is that any were alive at all. If I had been 
able to stop my scratching but for a moment, 








For “The Frieng» 

The revival of some of the exercises of John 
Rutty, presented such a true delineation of 
the simplicity and self-denial of Quakerign. . 
that I could not but welcome their appear. 
ance in the columns of “ The Friend,” beliey. 
ing, as I do, that much lies at our door for 
neglecting and undervaluing the dear-bought 
testimonies of those who counted not their 
lives dear unto them, but sealed their faithfal. 
ness by laying them down in the support of 
them. And shall we of the present genera- 
tion count them of no value? I fear many 
times we are not sensible of their worth, if 
we judge from the appearance of many of the 
habitations of our members, who give little 
evidence of their being followers of Him who 
was crowned with thorns for our sakes; yea, 
for our sakes; and who said, “ The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his 
head.” Ah! ifthe Son of Man had where to 
lay His head in our hearts, these departures 
would not be so conspicuous: we should not 
see pendant from our parlor walls so much 
scenery, so many photographs and portraits, 
neither would sculpture nor statuary burden 
our tables, as well as flowers, that nature never 
made. Why need we so much indulgence in 
the lust of the eye? does time hang heavy, 
that we require these decorations to amuse 
and cause the precious moments of life to glide 
swiftly by, and turn us away from the all-im- 
portant business of working out our soul's 
salvation? We must not persuade ourselves 
“That if we have eaten and drunk in His pre- 
sence, and He has taught in our streets,” we 
shall be opened unto, when once the Master 
of the house is risen up and shut to the door, 
and we have not striven to enter in at the 
strait gate; for the awful announcement may 
be “I know not whence ye are, depart from 
me all ye workers of iniquity.” Then we may 
be ready to say to the mountains, “Cover us! 
and to the hills, fall on us!” to hide from the 
displeasure of Him, whose merciful visitations 
have been slighted and disobeyed, days with- 
out number. But oh! how different is the 
comforting language to those who have im- 
proved their time, talents and gifts to the 
honor and glory of the great Giver, in visiting 
the sick, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and in every way in their power, com- 
forting the afflicted, endeavoring, as mach as 
in them lies, to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world, fecling that they are not their 
own, but are bought with a price. Can we 
do too much for Him, who has done so mach 
for us: even casting all our sins behind His 
back, and loving us freely ? Then, dear young 
friends, let no sacrifice feel too great to make 
for His sake, who left the bosom of his Father, 
and endured the contradiction of sinners, that 
He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
present us faultless before His Father's throne 
(if we acknowledge Him before men) with 
“Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

“ For a flower that’s offered in the bud 
Is no yain sacrifice.” 
aniiheniipilinenennie 

It is easy to pretend to Christ; but to bea 
true Christian is very precious, and many 
tribulations and deep afflictions are to be 
passed through before it be attained unto, a8 
those who are made so by the Lord expert 
ence.—/, Penington. 
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Catching Cold, or Catehing Heat. 

The season during which the complaints 
commonly called “colds” prevail most exten- 
sively is now upon us, and their very general 
prevalence at this season, may justly entitle 
them to be called fashionable, for there are 
fshions in disease and in medicine as well as 
in other things. Ofcourse their being fash- 
onable will prevent a large number from tak- 
ing precautions against contracting them, 
yet, as they are troublesome, at least, and by 
inattention and ignorance may become dan- 
gerous, and as it is easier to avoid them than 
to get rid of them, we will try to explain how 
colds are contracted, and what they are. 
There is a general misapprehension of the true 
nature of these affections, and their causes, the 
very phrases cold and catching cold being of- 
ten misnomers, and we propose to show that 
in many cases the trouble is caused by catch- 
ing heat rather than catching cold. 

The parts usually affected by colds, are the 
lining membranes of the nose, throat and lungs, 
or, more properly, of the bronchial tubes ; for 
when the lung substance is attacked, the af- 
fection is of a very different and more severe 
character than a common cold. Every time 
we breathe, the air which we draw into our 
langs passes through the nose, throat, bron- 
chial tubes, and finally into the air-cells of the 
lungs. These are all covered with a thin deli- 
cate membrane similar to that on the inside of 
thelips, plentifuly supplied with blood-vessels, 
and with innumerable little follicles, that se- 
eretea milky fluid called mucus, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the membrane in a moist and 
healthy condition. The mucous membrane 


of the nose, mouth, and throat, is constantly 


covered with this mucus, yet, when the secret- 
ing surface is in a healthy condition, its pres- 
ence in the air-passages gives us no trouble; 
itis only when affected by cold or some other 
exciting cause, that we know anything of this 
secretion, and then its presence in increased 
quantity in the nose is manifested by the 
necessity for the free use of the handkerchief, 
and in the throat and bronchial tubes, by 
“hawking” and coughing, produced by the 
irritating presence of the mucus. These are 
the most common symptoms of colds, and we 
will not enumerate any others, as these are the 
only ones to be considered in connection with 
the subject we wish to speak of at present, 
viz., that these pulmonary complaints may be 
contracted by exposure to heat, as well as to 
cold. Every one knows that in going froma 
hot room to a cold one, or to the outside air 
in cold weather, they are liable to get cold, 
bat very few know that they incur the same 
danger in going from a cold atmosphere into 
& warmer one. It is but a short time since 
this theory was first advanced, and it has not 
received the attention its importance would 
Warrant, for nobody likes to trouble himself 
about a slight cold, lest he should be thought 
“fussy,” &c., but it should be remembered 
that these affections do not always remain 
slight colds, and that what is apparently but 
a trifling attack may become a prolonged and 
serious one, and have a dangerous or even 
fatal termination ; so, for the benefit of those 
who are particularly susceptible to colds, and 
desire to avoid them, we will try to show how 
they may be contracted by heat. 

As before stated, the mucous membranes of 
the air-passages are the parts affected in colds, 
and are supplied freely with blood-vessels and 
mucous follicles, which in health pour out suf- 


ficient mucus to keep the membrane moist and 
healthy; when a cold is contracted, the in- 
crease of this mucus is one of the most promi- 
nent symptoms, and is caused in this way: 
you probably know that when cold is applied 
to the skin in any way it drives the blood 
from it by constricting the vessels, and that 
as soon as the column of blood regains its 
force, the fluid returns to the skin in increased 
quantity ; this fact is well illustrated by plun- 
ging the hand into hot water after it has been 
benumbed with cold; the redness of the skin, 
and the painful tingling produced, give pretty 
good evidence of the force with which the 
blood returns. Now thisis just what happens 
in the mucous membrane of the air-passages ; 
the cold air, passing over the membrane, 
drives the blood from it temporarily, but when 
it retarns it comes with greater force and in 
larger quantity than is natural, distending the 
blood-vessels, and forcing a greater amount 
of the fluid to the mucous surface, exciting 
them to increased activity, and they then 
pour out a larger amount of the mucous secre- 
tion than is discharged in health, in order to 
relieve the congested state of the mucous 
membrane. Suppose a case, to illustrate this 
point. A man leaves the office, or work-room 
where he has been breathing an atmosphere 
of 70 to 80 degrees Fah., plunges at once into 
the cold outside air of 10 to 20 degrees Fah., 
and after an exposure to this of half an hour, 
more or less, reaches his home, and at once 
encounters as great a charge again, passing 
suddenly from an atmosphere approaching 
zero to one seventy or eighty degrees above 
it. Ofcourse these sudden transitions from 
one extreme of temperature to another affect 
the mucous membrane, which is exposed to 
the air very unfavorably, and the different 
alternations to cold and heat to which it is 
subjected produce their characteristic results, 
ending in the congestion and increased secre- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. Now, as you 
have some idea of the cause of colds, and as 
knowledge is power, you can take measures 
to avoid them, for “an ounce of prevention is 
better than a pound of cure,” and it is much 
easier to avoid a cold than to get rid of one. 
How can we avoid them, you ask, if both cold 
and heat give us colds; we cannot reduce the} 
temperature of our rooms below a comfortable 
degree, nor elevate that of the outside air;| 
very true; but you can very often avoid going 
immediately from acold room into a hot one, 
and vice versa. After coming in from very) 
cold outside air, linger for a minute or two in 
the hall, or on the staircase, before entering| 
the heated rooms—which, by the way, are) 
much too hot generally—and on leaving the| 
house observe the same rule. Many will| 
consider these needless precautions, useless 
itrouble, &c., but some people are exceedingly | 
susceptible to colds without knowing why 
they contract them, when, as they suppose, 
they have not been exposed to any exciting} 
| cause, and it isto those who are soexceedingly | 
susceptible that these precautions are particu- 
larly recommended; at first, perhaps their 
observance will be a little troublesome, but 
after following them for a short time, and 
experiencing their benefit, those who have} 
been sufferers from almost continuous colds) 
during the winter season, will feel well repaid| 
for their attention, by the unusual freedom 
from these troublesome complaints which 
| they will experience. 











—From Good Health. 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 357.) 

“1806. 9th mo. 20th. I awoke this morn- 
ing with the word of truth sounding aloud in 
my heart, God is great and greatly to be 
feared. To which I humbly assented, and 
said, yea, verily, O thou God of my life! I 
know thou art great and greatly to be feared, 
reverenced, and adored by all on earth and 
allin heaven. My prayer was, as it often is, 
that the Lord’s gracious care may be extended 
over me through the trials of the day. Oh, 
how have I needed his help this day. My 
trials have been such that I knew not which 
way to turn. For this my cries have been 
put up unto the great Omnipotent One, that 
he would be pleased to be near and preserve 
me through all. Again and again I have said, 
Lord thou knowest all things! Thou knowest 
I have none but Thee in Heaven nor in all 
the earth! Thou knowest that I love thee 
above all, and that I desire to serve thee in 
the gospel of thy Son. But I am encompassed 
on every hand, so that I know not which way 
to turn! The tempest ariseth, and beateth 
upon me, so that I am almost overwhelmed. 
Therefore I cry unto thee, O Lord my God! 
that thou wouldst be pleased to arise for my 
help. Speak the word only, and I know the 
winds and the waves will obey thee as in the 
days of old. Magnified be thy worthy name, 
thou wast pleased to speak unto my inward 
ear, saying, I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee, as thine eye is single unto me! O 
Father! may | ever keep it unto thee through 
every dispensation. For I have none but 
Thee alone; neither in heaven nor in all the 
earth. Be pleased to be near, and I will fol- 
low thee whithersoever thou art pleased to 
lead ; for I am thine, and I desire to be thine, 
in time and in eternity. 

Mitprep Rarciirr.” 


In the Eighth month 1807, Mildred Ratcliff 
addressed this lett#r to Sarah the wife of 
Henry Hull: 

“Dear Friend,—Perhaps at the first view 
of these lines, thou mayst think it strange to 
receive a letter from a friend thou hast never 
seen. Yet from the agreeable acquaintance I 
had with thy beloved husband when in gospel 
love he was amongst us some years ago, and 
an invitation he in one of his letters gave me 
to write to thee, I do so, there now appearing 
to be an opportunity, by some Friends of this 


Quarter who are going as far as Baltimore. I 


feel a desire to send thee the salutation of love 
unfeigned, since it is in that *precious love 
which makes dear the whole heritage of God 
however scattered. Iam glad to hear good 
tidings of any of my Father's children, and | 
may say good tidings I have heard of thee ; 


aud have often had thee in remembrance, with 
(thy husband and tender offspring, craving 


your health and prosperity every way. Iam 
not quite without hope of seeing you some- 
time or other on earth. If it please my good 
Master and Father of mercies, be it so! If not 
I am resigned. Suffer me to say, my dear, I 
have made a pretty full surrender of body, 
soul, and spirit, to Him under the power of 
the cross. Iam His, and desire to be so in 
time and in eternity. He is the Beloved of 
my soul, the chiefest of ten thousand ; and not 
doubting but He has the first fruits of all thy 
affections, is why I write as I do. Thou wilt 
understand me, and I hope will excuse my 
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freedom. Oh may we dwell deep in His 
power to the end of our days; so that we may 
meet, if never on earth, where the morning 
stars join in singing hallelujah, and all the 
sons of God say, amen. 
Minprep Rarciirr.” 
“ 25th of 3d mo. 1807.” 


A dearly beloved friend, Rebecca Preston, 
of Virginia, addressed the following to Mildred 
Ratcliff. This valuable letter commends the 
good old way to the kingdom; which must 
unchangeably be through self-denial, sacri- 
fices, baptisms, humiliations, and the obedi- 
ence that is of faith. Which, though hard to 
flesh and blood, and the unmortified will and 
wisdom of the natural unrenewed mind, is 
nevertheless the only safe path, being legiti- 
mately the straight and narrow way which 
alone leadeth to life. May every temptation 
to seek new ways that do not lead to an ab- 
horring of ourselves, and a putting the mouth 
in the dust if so be there may be hope; or 
that are not marked by the footsteps and 
tribulations of the flock of Christ’s companions, 
cause a recurrence to the Saviour’s precept: 
“ No man also having drunk old wine straight- 
way desireth new: for he saith, the old is 
better.” 


“7th mo. 4th, 1807. 

“ Dearly Beloved Friend,—I can traly say 
it was not the want of tender love and near 
affection toward thee, that I have not written, 
but through discouragement. 
so poor, little and nothing, I did not feel 
capable; and remain much so at this time. 
Let us not however be too much discouraged, 
beloved! Remember the Lord’s people ever 
were, and ever will be, a tried people. I be- 
lieve, poor and weak as I am, if we do but 
keep the faith, and abide in the patience, He 
whose right it is to rule and reign in the 
hearts of his children and people, will arise 
in his own time, and help us with a little of 
his saving help. Through this we shall be 
enabled to journey forward towards the Pro- 
mised Land; and have, at last, to sing the 
song of salvation as on the banks of deliver- 
ance. 

“T do not know why a poor weak creature 
as I am, should write after this manner to 
one whom I have cause to believe has been 
brought through various trials and tribula- 
tions, whereby thou hast received a qualifica- 
tion for, and been called to the weighty work 

f the ministry ; and hast been enabled by the 
’mighty power of the Most High to plead for 
his cause. Therefore, thank God, and take 
courage! Be faithful and obedient. Keep 
low and humble. Then, no doubt, thou shalt 
see greater things. I know there is a neces- 
sity for me as well as for thee to be on the 
watch every hour, lest the enemy gain ad- 
vantage. When he once gets entrance, he is 
not easily cast out. As our dear Lord and 
Master said, this cometh to pass only by deep 
fasting and prayer. 


“T have often had to mourn on account of 


the low state of our meeting, with humble 

cries to Him who knoweth the secret recesses 

of every heart, that he would arise and stir 

up the minds of Friends, and bring them hum- 

bly to wait upon Him in Spirit and in Truth. 

“ Please excuse my simple way of writing. 
“Thy friend, Resecca Preston.” 


“1808. 8th mo. 6th. In humble fear and 
awful dread, I now take my pen in hand, O 


I felt myself 
















joicing. 





put a new song of praise in my heart. 








Father! my counsellor and holy commander, 
to commit to writing thy wonderful dealings 
with me this day. Well assured I am that 
in thy counsel there is safety, and in obeying 
thy voice much peace. It is thou alone that 
canst comfort the disconsolate, and make glad 
that soul whose confidence is placed in thee. 
[t is Thou alone that helpeth thy little ones 
when no man can help; and reanimates their 
depressed spirits when all consolations fail by 
the incomes of thy animating love: so that they 
bow in awful prostration at thy footstool, and 
in solemn silence celebrate thy praise! Even 
whilst employed about the needful business 
of the day, they offer up unto thee a sacrifice 
more pleasing in thy sight than the blood of 
bullocks or the fat of rams. With these thou 
hast long since been weary. But glory be 
unto thy great Name, a broken heart and a 
contrite spirit thou wilt never despise. There- 
fore, O Father! through thy saving help, I 
will magnify thy worthy name, whilst I have 
any sense of being! because thou art mindful 
of me, and helpeth me in time of trouble. 
When sorrows compass me about, and floods 
seem ready to swallow me up; when my faith 
is ready to fail, and my confidence is almost 
lost; when the javelin is cast violently at my 
head, and the weapons of war made ready; 
and the snares of death deeply laid by my 
enemy, 80 that | am ready to cry out ‘Surely 
I shall fail one day or other by the hand of 
the enemy!’ 


my help, enabling thy little handmaid to es- 


cape the mischief designed. My spirit is hum- 


bled under a sense of thy goodness; my faith 
is increased in thy power; my contidence 
made strong in thy love. In the fresh feel- 
ings whereof, my soul is made to mount up- 
ward as on eagles’ wings, and join the angelic 
host who are saying Thou art worthy, worthy, 
O thou omnipotent King, to be worshipped, 
magnified, and adored by all on earth and in 
heaven! This has been the language of my 
soul this day. When sorrow and distress en- 
compassed me about, discouragements and 
sore entanglements presented to my view, I 
looked for mourning but joy sprang up, and 
for disconsolate feelings through the day, but 
Thou, the God of my life didst arise to my re- 
As with healing in thy wings thou 
didst re-animate my soul with thy love, and 
In 
sweet melody my inward life was enabled to 


shout forth loud praises unto the Lord God 


and the Lamb, saying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty! Thou art ever worthy to be 
trusted in by all. Oh Father! I will trust in 
thee whilst [ have life, through the arisings 
of thy power. Without this I feelingly know 
I can do nothing, for I am but a little lonely 
one, and have none else to look unto, neither 
in heaven nor in all the earth. This thou 
knowest right well. Yea, thou art Alpha and 
Omega! the beginning of a good work in me; 
and I pray that thou mayst be the finisher 
thereot: for Thou art my all in all. Be thou 
pleased to be thus unto me all my life long. 
Then thou beloved of my soul! thou chiefest 
of ten thousand, command me, and I will obey 
thee; teach me, and I will hearken unto thee; 
reprove me, and I will humbly submit myself 


goodness ! 


trust in thee. 





unto thee; chastise me, and I will adore thy| 
I know all thy dispensations are | t 
in fatherly love unto those that put their|to say, Not my will, O Father! but thine be 


hands of such an one these lines may come 
when I am unclothed of this tabernacle of 
clay, and am seen of men no more, lift up thy 
head in hope! Look unto the rock from 
whence thou wast hewn, and the pit from 
whence thou wast digged. Love the Lorg 
thy God with all thine heart, with all th 

mind, with all thy soul, and with all th 

strength. Suffer no rival to interpose ; for 
He is jealous of his honor, and his praise he 
will not suffer another to have. Then lie low 
before him, humble thyself at his footstoo} 
and thou shalt experience a being filled with 
good things, while the rich are sent empty 
away. Thou shalt know a having thy head 
covered in the day of battle, and no weapon 
of war formed against thee shall prosper, 
Thou need not fear the great Goliahs, though 
they may seem to vaunt themselves against 
thee. As thy eye is kept singly unto thy 
Captain, thy Saviour and Redeemer; and th 

confidence is placed, and faith fixed on the 
mighty God of Israel, thou need not fear. He 
will fight the battle for thee, and bring thee 
through, conquering and to conquer. He 
will string thy bow for battle, and teach thy 
fingers to fight. Yea, he will make thee to 
chase a thousand, and put ten thousand to 
flight. Therefore thank and adore His name 
who was the strength of David’s arm, when 
he went forth to meet the great Goliah, who 
dared to defy the armies of the living God. 


Then! O then! thou Foantain| Remember he is the same, yesterday, to-day, 
of unsearchable goodness! Thou dost arise for| 


and forever. A thousand years with himis 
as one day, and one day as a thousand years. 
With him is no variableness, nor shadow of 
turning. This I most surely believe; and by 
the experience of his all-sufficient power, 
goodness and love through many deep proba- 
tions, can the more feelingly recommend any 
disconsolate soul who feels its need of Him, 
and that they have none else to look unto in 
time of sore trial. I say I can the more feel- 
ingly recommend thee to look unto him. 
Love him above all. Cleave unto him with 
all thy might, and thou shalt surely find him 
to be a present helper in every needful time. 
Well assured I am he looketh down from 
heaven, his holy habitation of light, with a 
pitying eye upon all who in nothingness of 
self, cry day and night unto him. I am deep- 
ly sensible, and that by a happy experience, 
according to my small measure, He will in 
his own time arise for their help: yea, he will 
arise as a morning without clouds, dispensing 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
and the garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness. He will lead them into his ban- 
queting house, and his banner over them will 
be love. He is still good unto all, rich unto 
all who put their trust in him; and love him 
above all. Praises! praises! saith my soul, 
and may they be given unto Him by all!” 
After an allusion to a call of her divine 
Master to go to Carolina, and in His authority 
to proclaim His message to the people, she 
thus continues:—“ This has been in substance, 
the language again and again sounded of late 
in my inward ear, which has bowed in awful- 
ness all that is alive within me, under a sense 
of my littleness and unworthiness for the 
awful undertaking: and I have been ready to 
say under my present situation, how is it 
possible? But my mouth is stopped from ex- 
cuses, and in humble prostration I am bound 


done, in and by me. Therefore if in thy 


“Qh thou disconsolate soul, if into the!clear light thou still continue this prospect, I 
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gill labor for obedience. Thou knowest I |thirsty day; but, we fear many of us will be 
have no Other joy but what I have in thee. |put sadly out of conceit with the filtered 
Mitprep Rarcuirr.” {draught when we are told that it is next to 
(To be continued.) impossible, by artificial means, to produce a 
. pure water. The purest water that can be 
Impurity of Water—At a meeting of the|obtained is probably from melted ice; but 
Royal Institution, Prof. Tyndall lectured on jeven this, from contact of the ice with mote- 
the color of water, and on the scattering of filled air, is not absolutely pure. The water 
jight in water and in the air, and some of the |of the Lake of Geneva is remarkable for its 
fycts which he laid before his hearers were purity.—Once a Week. 
highly curious and interesting. Scattering is 
the term applied to the irregular reflection of 
light from particles of matter suspended in 
water or in air. The color of sea water had 
long interested him; and, having been in the 
Eclipse Expedition to Oran, he availed himself 
of the opportunity to make some experiments 
on the subject ; and the result shows that there 
jsalmost as much difference in the color and 
respective purity of different sea waters as 
among fresh waters. Between Gibraltar and 
Spithead he filled nineteen bottles, at various 
places, with sea water. The first three speci- 
mens were taken in Gibraltar harbor, about 
two miles from the land, and are described as 
en, a Clearer green, and light green; oat 
the difference of color is thus accounted for. | ae 
On examination of the waters after reaching| Red Snow.—lIn descending I had to traverse 
home, the first was thick with suspended mat-|a long snow-field as smooth and hard as ice, 
ter, the second less thick, and the third still|and lying at a pretty steep angle on the hill- 
less thick. ‘The green brightened as the sus-|side. 1 had no sooner stepped upon it than 
pended matter became less. They now passed |my feet went from under me and I descended 
suddenly into indigo water; and the water as|with great rapidity down the slope, striking 
suddenly increased in purity as the suspended |very hard against some birch stumps that 
matter became even less. Beyond Tarifa the|protruded out of the snow at the bottom. I 
water changed to cobalt blue; and this water|was soaked to the skin and a good deal stun- 
is distinctly purer than the green. When|ned; but I forgot every bodily discomfort in 
they got within twelve miles of Cadiz the |astonishment at the strange sight which my 
color changed to be a yellowish green. The /fall had disclosed. I had noticed before step- 
water here proved to be thick with suspended | ping on the snow that the surface was of a 
matter. But at a point fourteen miles from|curious salmon color in some places, and 
Cadiz, in the homeward direction, there is|covered with fine particles like brick dust ; 
again a sudden change from yellow green to|and now I found that wherever my body had 
light emerald green, and with it a correspond-| pressed the snow tggether, there was a long 
ing decrease in the quantity of suspended \crimson streak, as if a creature’s blood had 
matter. Between Capes St. Mary and St.)been shed there. This was the famous red 
Vincent, however, the water changes to the|snow, which is so frequently found in the 
deepest indigo; and this, in point of purity,|Arctic regions and on the Alps, produced by 
transcends the emerald green water. And so,|an immense multitude of microscopic plants, 
\arongh several other changes of shade, until|consisting only of gelatinous cells. Captain 
they enter the Bay of Biscay. Here the indi-| Ross on one occasion noticed a snowy ridge 
goresumes its sway, and the water is remark-|extending eight miles in length, tinged with 
ably pure. A second specimen of water,|this singular hue to the depth of several feet. 
taken from the Bay of Biscay, held in suspen-| Vast masses of it spread over the Appenines 
sion fine particles of a peculiar kind, the size|in 1818; and it is recorded that in the begin- 
of them being such as to render the water|of this century the vicinity of Belluno and 
richly iridescent; and showed itself green,|Feltri was covered with rose colored snow to 
blue, or salmon color, according to the line of|the depth of twenty centimetres. The snow 
vision. The last specimens were bottled near-|is not its natural situation, for it is found, like 
er home—one off the Isle of Wight, the other |the nostoc and other gelatinous alge, on moist 
at Spithead. The sea, at both these places, |rocks in this country ; but its great tenacity 
was green: and both specimens were thick |of life enables it not only to preserve its vitali 
With suspended matter. From suspended|ty when its germs fall on this ungenial sur- 
matter in sea water to suspended matter in |face, but to grow and propagate itself with 
our drinking water, the transition is easy.|the astonishing rapidity of its family, favored 
We are invaded with dirt, not only in the!by the heat of the sun and the melting of the 
tir we breathe, but in the water we drink./snow. Its color in this country, when grow- 
As Professor Tyndall quaintly puts it, “ Here, |ing on rocks is green ; but it has been observ- 
for instance, is a bottle of water, intended to|ed that there is a curious coincidence between 
quench the lecturer’s thirst, and it would be|a white ground and a fed flower, so that its 
Well for the lecturer not to scrutinize it too | brilliant carmine hue on the snow may be 
tlosely. In the track of the beam of electric | produced by the excess of light reflected by 
light sent through, it simply reveals itself as|its chilly habitat. Had I not been familiar 
dirty water.” He then goes on to say that| with this curious phenomena—having seen it 
the most careful filtering, even through char-|on the Alps—I should have been alarmed, 
coal or silicated carbon, is useless to intercept! naturally supposing that the crimson streaks 
the atoms revealed by the microscope. A glass|had been shed from my own veins by the ac- 
of cold sparkling water is a luxury on a hot, ' cident.—Holidays on High Lands. 





Selected. 
NO ACT FALLS FRUITLESS. 

Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power ; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed 
That waits its natal hour. 

A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life ; 

A look-of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 

No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results infolded dwell 
Within it silently. 

Work on, despair not, bring thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be; 

God is with all that serve the right, 
The holy, true, and free. 


















Selected for “The Friend.” 
Encouraging Words in a World of Trouble— 


I find, that to be a fool, as to worldly wisdom, 
and to commit my cause unto God, not fear- 
ing to displease men, who take offence at the 
simplicity of truth, is the way to remain un- 


moved. The fear of man brings a snare; by 
halting in our duty, and giving back in times 


of trial, our hands grow weaker; our spirits 


get mingled with the people; our ears grow 
dull, as to hearing the language of the true 
Shepherd, so that, when we look at the way 
of the sincere followers of Christ, it seems as 
if it was not for us to walk in their footsteps. 

There is a love clothes my mind, whilst I 
am writing this, which is superior to all ex- 
pression ; and my heart is open to encourage 
thee to a holy emulation, to advance forward 
in Christian firmness. 

Humility is a strong bulwark, and as we 
enter into it we find safety. Being unclothed 
of our own wisdom, and knowing the abase- 
ment of the creature, therein we find that life 
to arise, which gives health and vigour to us. 
—John Woolman. 

avenanneipgnetameie 
For “ The Friend.” 
The English Governess at the Siamese Court. 
(Continued from page 354.) 

The routine of life in the palace is thus de- 
scribed, “The king, as well as most of the 
principal members of his household, rose at 
five in the morning, and immediately partook 
of a slight repast, served by ladies who had 
been in waiting through the night; after 
which, attended by them and his sisters and 


elder children, he descended and took his sta- 


tion on a long strip of matting, laid from one 
of the gates through all the avenues to another. 
Before each was placed a large silver tray 
containing offerings of boiled rice, fruit, cakes, 
and the seri leaf; some even had cigars. 

“A little after five, the Patoo Dharmina 

‘Gate of Merit,’ called by the populace ‘ Patoo 

oon’) was thrown open and the Amazons of 
the guard drawn up on eitherside. Then the 
priests entered, always by that gate,—one 
hundred and ninety-nine of them, escorted on 
the right and left by men armed with swords 
and clubs,—and as they entered they chanted: 
‘ Take thy meat, but think it dust! Eat but 
to live, and but to know thyself, and what 
thou art below! And say withal unto thy 
heart, It is earth I eat, that to the earth I 
may new life impart.’ 

“Then the chief priest, who led the proces- 
sion, advanced with downcast eyes and lowly 
mien, and very simply presented his bowl 
(slung from his neck by a cord, and until that 
moment, quite hidden under the folds of his 
yellow robe) to the members of the royal 
household, who offered their fruit or cakes, or 
their spoonfuls of rice or sweet-meats. In 
like manner did all his brethren. If, by any 
chance, one before whom a tray was placed 
was not ready and waiting with an offering, 
no priest stopped, but all continued to advance 
slowly, taking only what was freely offered, 
without thanks or even a look of acknowledg- 
ment, until the end of the royal train was 
reached, when the procession retired, chant- 
ing as before, by the gate called Dinn, or, in 
the court language, Prithri, ‘Gate of Earth.’ 

“ After this, the king and all his company 
repaired to his private temple, Watt Sasmiras 
Manda-thung, so called because it was dedi- 
cated by his majesty to the memory of his 
mother. This is an edifice of unique and 
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charming beauty, decorated throughout by 
artists from Japan, who have represented on 
the walls, in designs as diverse and ingenious 
as they are costly, the numerous metempsy- 
choses of Buddha. 

“ Here his majesty ascended alone the steps 
of the altar, rang a bell to announce the hour 
of devotion, lighted the consecrated tapers, 
and offered the white lotos and the roses. 
Then he spent an hoar in prayer, and in read- 
ing texts from the P’ra-jana and the Para- 
mita and the P’hra-ti. Moksha. 

“This service over, he retired for another 
nap. 

“ His majesty usually passed his mornings 
in study, or in dictating or writing English 
letters anddespatches. His breakfast, though 
a repast sufficiently frugal for Oriental royal- 
ty, was served with awesome forms. In an 
ante-chamber adjoining a noble hall, rich in 
grotesque carvings and gildings, a throng of 
females waited, while his majesty sat at a 
long table, near which knelt twelve women 
before great silver trays laden with twelve 
varieties of viands,—soups, meats, game, poul- 
try, fish, vegetables, cakes, jellies, preserves, 
sauces, fruits and teas. Each tray, in its 
order, was passed by three ladies to the head 
wife, who removed the silver covers, and at 
least seemed to taste the contents of each 
dish ; and then, advancing on her knees, she 
set them on the long table before the king. 

“ But his majesty was notably temperate 
in hisdiet, and by no meansa gastronome. In 
his long seclusion in a Buddhist cloister he 
had acquired habits of severe simplicity and 
frugality, as a preparation for the exercise of 
those powers of mental concentration for 
which he was remarkable. At these morning 
repasts it was his custom to detain me in con- 


versation relating to some topic of interest 
derived from his studies, or in reading or 


translating. He was more systematically 
educated, and a more capacious devourer of 
books and news, than perhaps any man of 
equal rank in our day. But much learning 
had made him morally mad; his extensive 
reading had engendered in his mind an ex- 
treme scepticism concening all existing re- 
ligioussystems. Ininbornintegrity and stead- 
fast principle he had no faith whatever. 

“ Butaside from the too manifest bias of his 
early education and experience, it is due to 
his memory to say that his prac'ice was less 
faithless than his profession, toward those 
persons and principles to which he was at- 
tracted by a just regard. In many grave 
considerations he displayed soundness of un- 
derstanding and clearness of judgment,—a 
genuine nobility of mind, established upon 
universal ethics and philosophic reason,— 
where his passions were not dominant; but 
when these broke in between the man and 
the majesty, they effectually barred his ad- 
vance in the direction of true greatness ; be- 
yond them he could not, or would not, make 
way. 


and hearty virtue of this forlorn despot. 
They appealed to him by their beauty and 
their trustfulness, they refreshed him with 
the bold innocence of their ways, so frolicsome, 
graceful and quaint. 

From this scene of domestic condescension 
and kindliness he passed to his Hall of Audi- 
ence to consider official matters. Twice a 
week at sunset he appeared at one of the 
gates of the palace to hear the complaints and 
petitions of the poorest of his subjects, who at 
no Other time or place could reach his ear. 
It was most pitiful to see the helpless, awe- 
stricken wretches, prostrate and abject as 
toads, many too terrified to present the pre- 
cious petition after all. 

“At nine he retired to his private apart- 
ments.” 

The love of his children, shown by the 
King of Siam, is touchingly illustrated in the 
account given of one ofhis daughters. 
you teach me to draw?’ said an irresistible 
young voice to me, as I sat at the school-room 
table, one bright afternoon. ‘It is so much 
more pleasant to sit by you than to go to my 
Sanskirt class. My Sanskrit teacher is not 
like my English teacher ; she bends my hands 
back when I make mistakes. I don’t like 
Sanskrit, I like English. There are so many 
pretty pictures in your books. Will you take 
me to England with you, Mam cha?’ plead- 
ed the engaging little prattler. 

“¢T am afraid his majesty will not let you 
go with me,’ I replied. 
~ ©©O yes he will!’ said the child with smil- 
ing confidence. ‘He lets me do as I like. 
You know! am the Somdetch Chow Fi-ying ; 
he will let me go.’ 

“*Y am glad to hear it,’ said I, ‘and very 
vlad to hear that you love English and draw- 
ing. Let us go up and ask his majesty if you 
may learn drawing instead of Sanskrit.’ 

“With sparkling eyes and a happy smile, 
she sprang from my lap, anjl, seizing my hand 
eagerly, said, ‘O yes! let us go now.’ 
went, and our prayer was granted. 


“ Never did work seem more like pleasure | 


than it did to me as I sat with this sweet, 


bright little princess, day after day, at the| 


hour when all her brothers and sisters were 
at their Sanskrit, drawing herself, as the hu- 
mor seized her, or watching me draw; but 
oftener listening, her large questioning eyes 
fixed on my face, as step by step I led her out 


of the shadow-land of myth into the realm of 


the truth as it isin Christ Jesus. ‘The wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness with God ;’ 
and I felt that this child of smiles and tears, 
was nearer and dearer to her Father in heaven 
than to her father on earth. 

“Her mother, the late queen consort, in 


dying, left three sons and this one daughter, | 


whom, with peculiar tenderness and anxiety, 
she commended to the loving kindness of the 
king; and now the child was the fondled 
darling of this lonely, bitter man, having 
quickly won her way to his heart by the 


“ At two o’clock he bestirred himself, and|charm of her fearless innocence and trustful- 


bathed and anointed his person. Then he 
descended to a breakfast chamber, where he 
was served with the most substantial meal 
of the day. 
ites among the wives, and caressed his child- 
ren, taking them in his arms, embracing them, 


more agreeable the mother, the dearer the 
child. The love of children was the constant 





ness, her sprightly intelligence and changeful 
grace. 
“Morning dawned fair on the river, the 


Here he chatted with his favor-|sunshine flickering on the silver ripples, and 


gilding the boats of the market people as they 


; J softly glide up or down to the lazy swing of 
plying them with puzzling or funny questions, | 
and making droll faces at the babies: the) 


the oars. The floating shops were all awake, 

displaying their various and fantastic wares 

to attract the passing citizen or stranger. 
“As Boy and I gazed from our piazza on 


«<Will| 


We! 


this strangely picturesque panorama, there 
swept across the river a royal barge filled 
with slaves, who the moment they had landed, 
hurried up to me. 

“ «My lady,’ they cried, ‘there is cholera in 
the palace! Three slaves are lying dead in 
the princesses’ court; and her highness, the 
young Somdetch Chow Fi-ying, was seized 
this morning. She sends for you. O, come 
to her, quickly !’ and with that they put into 
my hand a scrap of paper; it was from his 
majesty. 

“My Dear Mam,—Our well-beloved daugh- 
ter, your favorite pupil, is attacked with 
cholera, and has earnest desire to see yon, 
and is heard much to make frequent repeti- 
tion of your name. I beg that you will favor 
her wish. I fear her illness is mortal, as 
there has been three deaths since morning, 
iShe is best beloved of my children. 

‘I am your afflicted friend, 
‘S. S. P. P. Mana Monexvr’’ 

“In a moment I was in my boat. I en- 
treated, I flattered, 1 scolded the rowers, 
Ilow slow they were! how strong the oppos. 
ing current! And when we did reach those 
heavy gates, how slowly they moved, with 
what suspicious caution they admitted me! 
I was fierce with impatience. And when at 
last I stood panting at the door of my Fi. 
ying’s chamber—too late! even Dr. Campbell 
(the surgeon of the British consulate) had 
come too late. 

“There was no need to prolong that anx- 
ious wail in the ear of the deaf child, ‘ P’hra- 
Arahang! P’hra-Arahang!’ She would not 
forget her way; she would nevermore lose 
herself on the road to Heaven. Beyond, 
above the P’hra-Arahang, she had soared into 
the eternal, tender arms of the P’hra-Jesus, of 
\whom she was wont to say in her infantine 
wonder and eagerness, Mam cha, chan rak 
P’hra-Jesus mak (‘Mam dear, I love your holy 
' Jesus.”) 

“ An attendant hurried me to the king, who, 
reading the heavy tidings in my silence, 
covered his face with his hands and wept 
| passionately. 

“ Bitterly he bewailed his darling, calling 
‘her by such tender, touching epithets as the 
lips of loving Christian mothers use. What 
‘could Isay? What could I do but weep with 
him, and then steal quietly away and leave 
‘the king to the Father?” 

On this occasion the bereaved father, pre- 
‘pared a circular for distribution among his 
friends, in which he detailed with affectionate 
'minuteness the virtues and history of his 
child. 


| (To be continued.) 
| cniennilimiiaticaas 





Selected. 

One of the blackest things in human life, 
and one which gives occasion for most pain 
of a most continuous kind, is the practice of 
teasing. It has been wittily said that if three 
persons were on a desert island together, two 
of them would combine to make the third 
slave. I do not know how this may be; but 
Iam sure that the two would combine to tease 
‘the third, and to ridicule all his ways and 
peculiarities. 

Whenever you come to know well any little 
knot of human beings, whether in a family, & 
school, an office, a ship’s company, an officers 
mess, a factory, a workshop, or any other as- 
sembly, you generally find that there is some 
|poor creature who is perpetually made a butt 
‘for the arrows of the mean wit of the assem- 
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Nl 
plage, and whose life is made considerably|save time by reading only the summaries of/lightly esteemed. He believed the Lord was 


miserable thereby. This is one of the most} 
cowardly propensities in human nature, and 
deserves to be treated with the utmost se-| 
verity. 

The victim is often victimised for his good 








qualities, and especially on account of his dif-| adopted. 


fering in some important particulars from the 
ople around him. 

A great man said to me the other day, “The 
boy at school whom we ridiculed most, and 
despised most, for his many faults and oddi- 
ties, has turned out to be the best of us. It 
is he who, as a Christian missionary, has gone 
out to distant lands, and who has sacrificed 
everything for the spiritual good of the 
heathen. He was the boy of greatest soul 
and mind amongst us; but we did not know 
it, and we led him a very hard life.”—A. 
Helps. 





Resist Temptation. 


My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not. 

Enter not into the path of the wicked, and 

not in the way of evil men. 

Be thou in the fear of the Lord all the day 
long. 

Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good. 

Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips 
from speaking guile. 


Sin has a thousand treacherous arts 
To practice on the mind; 

With flattering looks she tempts our hearts, 
But leaves a sting behind. 


But lest my feeble steps should slide, 
Or wander from thy way, 

Lord, condescend to be my guide, 
And I shall never stray. 


Set thou a watch, O Lord, 
And guard our lips from sin ; 
And, lest we ever should offend, 
Create us pure within. 


+++ 


Good deeds are heavenly doings. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

From the extended accounts published in 
the London and British Friend, we condense 
the following narrative of the proceedings of 
this body. 

It was opened on Fourth-day morning, 5th 
mo. 24th, and continued by adjournments to 
the Sixth-day of the following week, 6th mo. 
2nd. The regular business of the meeting | 
would not require so much time, were it not 
that its sittings are postponed and arranged 
% as to permit its members to attend meet- 
ings held for the promotion of Temperance, 
Foreign Missions, &c. It is very evidently 
the tendency of these and similar subjects to 
tagross the time and sympathies of Friends, 
fo the overshadowing and hindering of the| 
more immediate and imperative business of 
the Yearly Meeting—the consideration of the| 


the answers to the queries, except in the case 
of the Ist and 2d queries. This was opposed 
on the ground that it was a preliminary step 
tending to the future entire abolition of the 
Queries, but after considerable discussion was 
Their next proposition, to omit the 
reading of testimonies for deceased ministers, 
was set aside, as it was believed that such 
testimonies had often been made useful in 
confirming the faith of Friends and strength- 
ening their attachment to the Society. They 
also proposed greatly to shorten the epistles 
to other Yearly Meetings, of which it was 
stated they had eleven to write, which was 
no small burden to the sub-committees that 
prepared them. It was thought that it would 
be quite sufficient to send a few paragraphs in 
addition to the general printed epistle, and a 
minute was made to that effect. In objecting 
to one of the changes proposed, a Friend re- 
marked that it could not be denied that the 
object was to make room for “extraneous 
matters—matters connected with things be- 
yond the pale of the Society. The business 
of the Yearly Meeting should be confined to 
that of the Society ; any philanthropic or be- 
nevolent matters conducted by individuals, 
and not by the meeting, should not be allowed 
to interrupt the regular business.” 

The distressing events at that time taking 
place in and around Paris, caused much feel- 
ing and claimed considerable time. The sub- 
ject was referred to the care of the large Com- 
mittee, to which all the representatives (131 
in number), belong, and whose sittings are 
open to any Friend who may desire to attend. 
It resulted in the bringing forward and adop- 
tion of three addresses; the jirst of which was 


yet disposed to be gracious to us, and that we 
needed no new arrangements or institutions. 

The morning meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, proposing that their regular meetings 
should be reduced from four to three in the 
year, it was acceded to. This meeting is of 
very ancient standing, and formerly had the 
general care of ministers in and about Lon- 
don, and the care and revision of books for 
the press. Its principal office now is the lib- 
erating and receiving of Friends from abroad. 

A report was read from a committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings on manuscripts, show- 
ing that care was being taken to collect and 
preserve documents throwing light on the 
early history of Friends. 

From the reports of the committees appoint- 
ed to correspond with continental Friends, it 
appeared that there were professing with us 
sixty-six in Germany, six at Minden, and 
seven at Pyrmont. The number had de- 
creased in Norway, many having emigrated 
to America. 

The report of the Executive Committee of 
the War Victims’ Fund to the Meeting for 
Sufferings, showed that the subscriptions had 
exceeded £70,000, of which £17,000 was from 
America. This was expended principally in 
clothing, provisions and agricultural imple- 
ments, £27,400 being for seed corn and pota- 
toes. 

A request was read from the Western 
Yearly Meeting for a conference of Yearly 
Meetings to be held at New York in 1872. 
After some consideration, the conclusion was 
reached that way did not open to join therein. 

In the consideration of the report of the 
Printing Committee of the Meeting for Suffer- 


“to all in France who love the Lord Jesus/ings, attention was called to the circumstance 


Christ in sincerity.” A second—“to the 
French nation, and especially the inhabitants | 


tbat that body had not recently issued any 
edition of Barclay’s Apology. The remarks 


of Paris.” A third was “to the people of|which followed developed the fact that there 


”? 


France, 
the rural districts. 
The statistical statement for the end of 


which was especially designed for|were many Friends who were no longer pre- 


pared fully to endorse this standard work. 
Private information corroborates the im 


1870, showed that there were 325 regular|pression produced by the reading of the 


meetings, as well as several “allowed” ones ; 
and some at sea-side places during the period 
of resort. The number of members was 14,013, 
which was 58 more than the year before. | 
The number of births had been 274, and of 
deaths 270. 

In considering the state of Society, it was) 
said that the low state of the Church was 
caused by individual unfaithfulness. To this, 
in measure, was to be attributed the low) 
standard of the ministry, its exercise not) 
being accompanied with the blessing and liv- 
ing power of the Lord, in the same degree as| 
was formerly the case. The deficiency in the| 
attendance of meetings was thought to be in-| 
creasing, especially on First-day evening and! 
week-days. This was in part attributed to! 
the attendance of places of worship of other| 
societies, a practice which was defended by! 
one present, who yet took an active part in| 
the business of the Yearly Meeting! The) 
large extent of “home mission work” also in-| 
terfered with meetings. 
that the manner in which they were held,| 
was the reason that they were not attractive 





One Friend thought| 


printed reports, that much of the time of the 
Yearly Meeting was so closely occupied by 
discussions and remarks, a large portion of 
which we have left unnoticed, as to furnish 
less opportunity than would have been de- 
sirable, for an inward and gathered state of 
the assembly, which would have qualified for 
the transaction of the business in a more 
weighty and solid manner. Yet the conclud- 
ing sittings are represented to have been 
characterized, throagh the Lord’s goodness, 
with more of that solemn quiet in which His 
people are edified. 


Dublin Yearly Meeting convened on Fourth 
day, 3rd of Fitth month, and concluded on 
the Fifth day of the following week. 

Certificates were read for Sarah M. Hyatt 
from Minnesota, who with her husband Asher 
Hyatt, had been liberated for religious service 
in the British Isles and on the Continent 
of Europe. 

A communication from the Western Yearly 
Meeting, expressing a desire for a more per- 
fect union of the Yearly Meetings in America, 


state of iis own members and meetings, and|to the young; for but little was heard of the|and recommending the holding of a general 
their preservation in the faith and practices| primary daty of life—minding the conviction|council in New York, after the conclusion of 
of the Holy Spirit upon the heart as the first}Canada Yearly Meeting in 1872, for the con- 
principle of religion. Another Friend said,|sideration of religious and philanthropic sub- 
whom it had been intrusted to propose the| we should be willing to recur to those princi- jects, was attached to the Epistle received 


ver dear to the true members of our Society. 
his was shown by the report of a committee 





wrangement of business. They proposed to|ples from which we had departed, or but!from that body: this proposition was also 
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referred to approvingly in a postscript to the! 


Epistle from Baltimore. After some con- 
sideration in two of the sittings, a minute 
was made in relation thereto, postponing the 
further consideration of it until next year. 

A proposition from Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing to establish the new Yearly Meeting of 
Kansas, to be first held in the Tenth month, 
1872, was united with. 

A report of the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, stated, that the number of the former 
constituting that body was 33 and of the lat- 
ter 35. The total number of members at the! 
end of last year, was, as appears by the sta- 
tistical returns, 2911 viz; 1327 males and 1584 
females, which was an increase of 9 during the 
year. 

A protracted discussion occurred during 
the consideration of the state of the Society 
after hearing the answers to the Queries, 
upon the subject of reading the Scriptures in | 
meetings for worship, which was continued 
in several subsequent sittings. It was hoped 
by many of the members that the permission 
therefor, which it was understood had been | 
verbally granted on a previous occasion should 
be minuted. Objection however was made 
to this course, and it was finally left to the 
judgment of the Friends named to draw up a} 
minute on the state of the Society, to intro- 
duce it in their minute if thought best. A 
paragraph relating thereto was prepared, but 
when afterwards read in the Yearly Meeting | 
objection to it was again made by some Friends 
and such adversity of opinion appeared that it 
was finally entirely omitted. A fact which we 
are glad to be able to record. 

Reports were made from the Quarterly 
Meetings in reference to the action taken 
since the last meeting, with regard to Friends 
engaged in the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
In Lisburn a committee was appointed to 
visit such. 

A proposal was made by the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s committee, that the Fifth Query with 
regard to the payment of ecclesiastical de- 
mands should not be answered in future; in 
reference to which a Friend stated that al- 
though there are now no ecclesiastical de- 
mands, Friends have still a testimony against 
a hireling ministry. It was however conclud- 
ed to accede to this proposition. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Foreran.—A London dispatch says that the German 
attempt to excite dissatisfaction with the British govern- | 
ment amongst the inhabitants of Heligoland, has proved 
a failure. 

The Secretary of the British Legation at Washington 
has been appointed agent in the United States to re-| 
ceive the claims of British subjects coming within the | 
provisions of the late treaty. 

The miners on a strike in South Wales now number | 
9,000, and there seems to be no present prospect of a} 
settlement of the difficulties with the companies. 


Subterraneous fires are raging at Sheffield, England, | 


and fears are entertained that it is an old colliery which 
extends to the very centre of the town. 

The ex-Emperor Napoleon has visited London and 
been re-elected a member of the army and navy club. 

The ratifications of the Treaty of Washington were 
exchanged on the 17th ult., and commissioners will 
shortly be named to carry the stipulations into effect. 

The Crown Prince Frederick William of Germany, 
and his wife, the daughter of Queen Victoria, are ex- 
pected to make a visit of some length to England. 

The deaths from small pox in London, now number 
about two hundred and forty weekly. 

The little vessel, City of Ragusa, from New York, 
reached England safely. 

The Aragon, pioneer steamer of the Bristol and New 
York line, sailed from the former port on the first inst. 
with 44 passengers and a full cargo. 


— 


Details of the English census returns show that the relations of the empire with all foreign powers were 

|great cotton manufacturing centres, which suffered from friendly. 

{a scarcity of raw material during the American war,| Unirep Srates.—The Public Debt statement pub- 

have sustained a positive loss in population since 1861. |lished on the first inst., shows a reduction during the 
London.—Consols, 92}. U.S. 5-20’s of 1862, 913; Sixth month of $7,103,349.91. The total debt, less 

ditto, ten-forties, 5 per cents, 88}. !amount in the Treasury on the first inst., was $2.29 2 

Liverpool, 7th mo. 3d.—Uplands cotton, 8jd.; Or- 030,834.90. The amount of six per cent. bonds is 
leans, 94d. California white wheat, 11s. 9d. ; red winter, | $1,613,897,300, and of five percent. bonds $274,236 459. 
11s. 3d.; red spring, 10s. 6d. per 100 lbs. land $416,565,680 bears no interest. The decrease of 

The new French loan, contrary to the general expec-' debt since 3d mo. Ist, 1869, has been $233,432,425, 
tation, was entirely successful. The amount desired| The shipments of gold and silver from New York 
was subscribed for many times over. Even peasants last week reached $4,942,267. The imports of foreign 
and servants have invested their savings in the loan.!merchandize continue to be heavy. 

One of the ministers stated in the Assembly that in less! The assistant treasurer at New York has been di. 
than six hours, agents of the Treasury received offers | rected by the acting secretary of the U. S. Treasury, to 
of 4,500,000,000 franes for the new loan. |buy *1,000,000 of U. 8. bonds on each Fourth-day “and 

The Khedive of Egypt has sent 100,000 francs to the | to sell 31,000,000 of gold on each Fifth-day, every week 
orphans of the French civil war. |during the present month. . 

The Bank of France has commenced the publication} The subscriptions to the new U.S. 5 per cent, loan 
of its returns. The bullion in its vaults is 550,000,000 | have reached $66,934,650. Of this less than $6,000,000 
francs, and the treasury balance 140,000,000 francs. |was received during the Sixth month. : 

Favre stated in the French Assembly that several| The receipts from customs for the past year exceed 
districts in Algeria were still in the hands of the in-| by $10,000,000 the receipts for the previous fiscal year, 
surgents, but said reinforcements were going forward,|In the internal revenue collections there has been a 
and that the insurrection would soon be suppressed. large decrease in consequence of the reduction or re 

Orders have been issued from the German head-} moval of certain taxes. The receipts for the fiscal year 
quarters forbidding officers of the army of occupation | ending 6th mo. 30th, 1870, were $185,235,867, and that 
from entering Paris. ending 6th mo. 30th, 1871, $144,969,283, a decrease of 

The court-martial in session at Marseilles has tried, | $40,266,584. 
convicted and sentenced a number of the insurgents,| The Markets, &e—New York.—American gold, 113%, 
some to death, others to labor in the galleys, others to| U. 8. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1128 ditto 
transportation, and some to imprisonment. Six of the|10-40,110{. Superfine flour, $5.05 a $5.55 ; finer brands, 
accused were acquitted. $5.75 a $10.25, No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.45; 

The work of rebuilding Paris is progressing. Fully | amber western, $1.54; white Genesee, £1.65 a $1.70, 
60,000 masons are engaged in repairing the damaged | Oats, 66 a 68 cts. Western mixed corn, 71 a 72 cts. ; 
buildings and erecting new ones. The city is also being | yellow, 73 a 74 cts. Middling uplands cotton, 20} ets, 
thoroughly disinfected. Orleans, 21} cts. Philade lphia.—Western red wheat, 

The Pope, in reply to an address of sympathy from | $1.48 a $1.49. Yellow corn, 75 cts.; mixed, 73 ets, 
the French Catholics, praises the zeal they exhibit in | Oats, 62 a 64 cts. The sales of beef cattle at the Avenue 
the cause of the Church and himself, and denounces} Droye-yard, on the 3d inst., reached about 2,400 head, 
liberal Catholicism as an evil as formidable as the revo-| Prime sold at 7} a 8} cts. per Ib. gross, medium, 6h a 
lution or the Commune. 74 cts., and common 6 a 6 ets. per lb. Sheep sold at5 

The elections to fill vacancies in the French Assem-|a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and hogs, 65 a 7 cts. per Ib. net. 
sly, which were held on the 2d inst., were conducted in} Baltimore—Amber wheat, prime, $1.65 a $1.70; new 
a quiet and orderly manner. A Versailles dispatch of| red, $1.50 a $1.60; fair to good, $1.30 a $1.45. Mixed 
the 3d says: It is now considered certain that eighty or|corn, 72 a 73 cts.; yellow, 75 ets. Oats, 60 a 68 cts, 
ninety of the one hundred and fourteen deputies chosen | Sf, Louis.—Cotton, 193 cts. No.1 red winter wheat, 
yesterday to the Assembly, are moderate republicans, | $1.30; No. 2 do., $1.20. Corn, 525 cts. Oats, 54 ets, 
and will support the administration of President Thiers.|Rye, 80 cts. Lard, 10 a 10} cts. Chicago.—No. 2 

Gambetta has been returned to the Assembly from spring wheat, $1.23. No. 2 corn, 52] ets. No. 2 oats, 
Marseilles. Candidates pledged solely to the restora-| 463 cts. Lard, 10} ets. 
tion of the territorial integrity of France, have been} ~ 
successful in several districts. The vote was generally 
light. In the department of Gironde the republicans 
cast 65,000 votes, the imperialists 18,000, and the royal- 
ists 19,000. 

Rochefort, whose trial has been postponed from time 
to time, is pronounced insane. 

The French loan is already much above the price at 
which it was issued, because of the quiet manner in 
which the elections passed off. On the whole the situa- 
tion of French affairs appears to be more hopeful. 

A Berlin dispatch states that the Prince Imperial 
Frederick William, and wife, would leave Berlin on 
the 4th inst., on a visit to England. Bismarck, as 
Chancellor of the German Empire, has called in the 
first issue of fifty-one millions of German bonds, interest | ™ 
on which will cease at the end of the present year. : 3 

Terrible riots have occurred among the miners in the|made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Imperial [ron Works in Silesia. The riots were sup- Managers. 
pressed by the military, but not without seriogs_ ood | —oououaeaeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeeee 
shed. 

The Emperor has granted amnesty to all natives of 
Alsace and Lorraine, under sentence for political or 
military offences, except where such offences are com- 
|bined with other crimes. 

All the German troops in France are to form one 
combination to be called the Army of Occupation, of 
which General Manteuffel has been appointed com- 
| mander. 
| King Victor Emmanuel arrived in Rome on the 2nd 
linst., and had an enthusiastic reception from the citi- 
|zens. Ministers from Germany, Sweden, Turkey, Hol- 

land, Russia, Spain and the United States, to the court 
lof the King of Italy, were in Rome. 

The Russian government has suspended the publica- 

tion of the Moscow Gazette, for disobedience of the laws 
against the use of libellous language respecting the con- 
stituted authorities. 

| TheSpanish Minister Moret, informs the Cortes that 
|he will be able to effect a large reduction in the expen- 
ditures of the coming fiscal year. 

Count Beust made a speech to the Austrian Reich- 
istrath on the Ist inst., in which he declared that the 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 

A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
‘charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
{nected with it. Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 


Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort#- 
aton, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


Board of 


Diep, on the 11th of Fifth mo., 1871, at Rancocas, 
N. J., Marrita, wife of Aaron Wills, in the 77th yeat 
of her age, a member and elder of Burlington Monthly 


Meeting. This dear Friend was of a meek and quiet 
spirit, and adorned her profession by an humble, cit 
cumspect life and conversation. 

, on the 19th of Fifth mo. 1871, Gerarp Core, 
in the 69th year of his age, an esteemed member of 
sirmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. i 

, on the morning of the 29th of Fifth mo. 1871, 
at the residence of her parents, John and Miriam B. 
Thomas, Exizaneru, wife of Charles Gamble, in the 
22d year of her age, a member of Hickorygrove Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. She bore a lingering and painful sick- 
ness, under which she was supported in much meek- 
ness, patience and christian fortitude. To those who 
attended her in her illness, her mind appeared to be 
centered in Divine love, under the precious influence 
whereof we believe she finished her course, and ente 
into the mansions of everlasting rest and peace. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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